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if the machinery had not been there, there would still
have been wages for the hundred millions. The
curious confusion, indeed, which leads us to speak of
men wanting work, when what we really mean is that
they want wages, shows thetenacity of an old fallacy.
Mandeville argued long ago that the fire of London was
a blessing, because it set at work so many carpenters,
plumbers, and glaziers. The Protestant Reformation
had done less good than the invention of hooped
petticoats, which had provided employment for so
many milliners. I shall not insult you by exposing
fallacies; and yet, so long as they survive, they have
to be met by truisms. While people are proposing
to lengthen their blankets by cutting off one end to
sew upon the other, one has to point out that the
total length remains constant. Now, I fancy that,
in point of fact, these fallacies are often to be found
in modern times. I read, the other day, in the
papers, an argument, adduced by some advocate, on
behalf of the Eight Hours Bill. He wished, he said,
to make labour dear, and would therefore make it
scarce. This apparently leads to the conclusion that
the less people work the more they will get, which I
take to be a fallacy. So, to mention nothing else, it
is still apparently a common argument in favour of
protection in America, that the native labourer re-
quires to be supported against the pauperised